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She Math, or Burmese State Carriage. 
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THE wars of India have almost invari- 
ably been productive of great spoils, and 
there is many a family in England whose 
sole wealth has been derived from this 
source alone. The present contest, how- 
éver, against the Burmese, is not we be- 
lieve likely to yield-s6 much to the vic- 
tors, and what is gained will be at great 
expense of blood and treasure, since the 
Barmese fight bravely, and when forced 
fetreat carry off all they can, and de- 
hoy what they cannot take with them. 

' Among the few trophies of our arms 
in this war, the Rath, or Burmese Impe- 
emma has been brought to this 

untry, and 


hibiting at th 
Bgypien Hall, Piccadilly, where the 


ppb ping Vang 
va- 
luable Th 


‘Rot be too high an esti to mn th 
whole cast at a Incof rapees (£12,600), 
ich was its re value at Tavoy. 


4 


Viceroy ep from whom this 





extremity of the pole, twenty-eight feet 
five poor tg Its widch io alk feet nine 
inches, and its height, to the summit of 
the Tce, or emblem of sovereignty, with 
which it is surmounted, nineteen feet two 
inches. The carriage body is five feet 
senpes inches in Jength, by four feet six 
inches in width ; and its height, taken 
from the interior, is five feet eight inches, 
The wheels, which are of one uniform 
height, remarkable for their lightness and 
elegance, and very peculiar from the mode 
by which the spokes are secured, measure 


‘only four feet two inches; the spokes 


richly silvered, are formed of a wood of 
extraordinary hardness, called in the East 
tron wood ; the felloes are cased in brasa, 
and ot _ ry - “ bell-metal, 
tly designed. e is of 

Betas bard material as the wheels, but 
A y Heavy and massive. The ex- 


s tremity of the pole is surmounted by the 


head anid fore part'of a dragon (a 
of idolatrous worship in the East), very 
boldly executed, ‘and richly gilt and or. 
namented. ; 


The material of the other parts of the 
carriage ‘is ‘the wood of the oriental 
sassafras tree. The body of the carriage 
(which is nearly square) is composed of 
twelve panels, three on each face or front, 
and these are subdivided into small 


and squares of clear and transparent rhino. 


ceros and buffalo horn,. which are hi: 
estimated in that part of the East ; 


studded at every angle with raised silver. 
6 ee ee nat Oe 
panels has a of rich small looking. 

aie OY 

or . 3 the w 

body” set in, ‘or ted by, four 
wreathed dragon-like’ figures, which are 
fan entwined, and neatly carved 


n this eatintry, cannot be decyphered® ;” 
it may, however, be supposed to be some 
_ * Sarek there are persons connected with the 
Bast tae House or College who understand 
Sie Birraiese language. : 
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edulatory seritentes to the “ Golden Mo- 
narch” seated within. The body is staid 
braces of leather, and the springs, 
; are of iron, richly gilt, differ not 
from the present fashionable C spring, 
now in general use in this _couniry— 
though massive, they give to.the carriage 
a motion peculiarly easy, and agreeable. 
The steps merely hook on to the outside, 
and therefore must be carried by an at- 
tendant ; r are light and elegant, 
a gilt metal, with cane treads.* 
On a gilt bar, before the front of the 
body pod their poner towards the car- 
i 8 two Japanese peacocks, 
bind which is held sacred by this super- 
stitions people ; the like number, simi- 
larly placed, are perched on a bar behind. 
On the fore part of the frame of the car- 
mounted on a silvered pedestal, in 
a ing position, is the Tee-bearer, 
With a lofty golden wand in his hands, 
surmounted ‘with a small Tee, the em- 
blem of sovereignty ; he is richly dressed 
in green velvet, the front laced with jar- 
goon diathonds, with a triple belt of pre- 
cious stones round the body, consisting 
of blue sapphires very fine, emeralds, 
and jargoon dianronds ; his leguings are 
also embroidered with sapphires. In the 


emeralds; the cap is likewise thickly 
studded with the carbuncle, a stone be- 
tween thé miby ‘aid. che garnet, little 
known to us, but in high estimation with 
the ancients. Behind are two figures, 
their lower limbs ‘curiously tattooed, as 
is the tustom with the Burmese. 
igh we tna esnitfyt Re a 
f this magnificent dbject e pia- 
Tom, wigs which it is surmounted. 
is ‘of, seven stages, progres- 
sively :meeigonom J in the most skilful 
uni 
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summit of ‘this emblem of 
bears e small cxysteh tani thickens 


riched with crystals and emeralds. 
It is remarkable that the design of this 

pagoda roofing, as well as that of 

] and of the state 


bears an exact similis 

a tude to the pri peoone temple at Shoe- 
madro. Every Eastern Bhuddish sove- 
réign considers himself sacred, and alfke 
to be worshipped ‘with the deity itself. 
so that, seated onthe throne in hid 
lace, or ing on watlike or plac 
surable excursions in his he.be- 
comes ah object 
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cane Work, very Ti 
centre, is covered 
and the front is stu 
variety of precioas 


in stones, and th 
circles are i 


as ans they terminate-in the emerald, and 
the emblem of royalty, which ts sup- 


by a tal. Here the g 
Mivepieclicad’ rss Bistgn ind ering 
of the rich borders which ecnaneeh eal 
dere genni obser ty studded 

ith gems of every description and va- 
tety, many of them of extreme voy 
and xarity. The greenish and purple 
amethysts which are set in the mov 
belts of the tee, ate very large, and the 


* Heating that bits Burmese Majesty waé-ra- 
ther curious in his carriages, one was sent to 


him some few. Yeurs #inté by our Governor-Ge- =. 
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‘the effect of the whole, two artifical ele- 
phants are yoked to the pole of the car- 
riage, though the manner in which they 
are harnessed when they draw the state 
eatriage is not known. 

- Our engraving, which is from an ori- 
ginal drawing, gives a good view of this 
curious state carriage. 





RIDDLES AND THEIR SOLU- 
: TIONS. ’ 


Srwcx the commencement of the Mrr- 
ROR to: the present time, scarcely a week 
has passed without our receiving from 


poi ents one or more puzzles, in the 

tebuses, charades, co-. 
ru coy oy we have generally 
on account of the numerous an- 
y would entail us in 





_, A lady, who signs her letter with the 
initials E. H. B. that the an- 
swer to the third — 


, 





overigne by the anawer "ft is hardly ‘ 
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(To the Editor of the. Mirror. ) 
Srr,—The solutions by H. I. G. of the 
riddles, &c. contained in yourNo.CLXVI. 
oppesting © sunt in great need of cor- 
rection, I beg to hand you a few new so- 
lutions, and at the same time to request 
of your readers better answers or expla- 
nations 4. eghacbary oa which, a 
confess, my attempts to ex 
them, although I cannot comprehend the 
solutions of your Correspondent. The 
solutions I speak of are, 
~ No. 1. Every core has its kernel—(s:.) 
Every corps has its colonel. 

No. 7. Adriatic—(sc.) A dry attic.+ 
~ No. 9. The one reflects, the other does 
not. N. B. This is explained in the well 
known epigram on a mirror : 
~ @ Just like the fickle sex I change, ‘tis true, 
But I reflect, that's more than women do.” 


‘ In No. 5. Malta, being now governed 
by the Marquis of Hastings, ‘the Ionian 
Islands may be substituted, as. they are 


oll govemed a knight. oa hg 


/ our 

St. John’s Wood, G. L. 

December 6, 1825. 

* With all due deference to our correspondent, 
the answer to No. 20. is strictly correct; and we 
are sure, unless be is weary of life, and he is ec- 
centric in his wish for dying, he would rather that 
a lion should eat a tiger than eat him.—En. 

t Gdipus gives the same*solution. 





CONWAY CASTLE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Srn,—Conway Castle, of which you 


ve 
a and accurate engraving in ‘No. 
CLXX. of Psa) Mrrmnor, was a seerct 





*" < CONWAY CASTLE. 
~ Suggested by a beantiful Shetch of i by 
Moonlight. 


i (COMMUNICATED BY g W. D.) 
Hien in the starry vault, ‘mpidst fleecy clouds, 
* The full orb'd — bér brightest splendoer 


gave, - i 
Play’d om the bosom of the whiten'd shrouds, 
. Kins'd' the bright oar, and trembled on the 
ware, ‘ 
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Soft blew the freshen'd breeze along the shore, 
And not a sound disturb'd the pensive car, 
Gave the low dash of yonder distant oar, 
Or the faint billow gently breaking neer. 


in awful beanty, o'er the tranquil flood, 
_ Her ancient tow’rs old Conway rais’d on high, 
Majestic still in ruin'd pomp she stood, 

The proud memorial of years gone by. 


On her high battlements and turrets grey, 
With fond delight the pensive moon-bcam 
* ‘snail'd, 

And o’er the wreck of many a former day 
Around their base in massy fragments pil'd. 


A mild and partial light she gently threw, 
And shew'd the blasted oak which stood beside, 
Still uarefresh'd, though wet with eve's soft dew, 
*Reft ofits leaves, and bending o'er the tide. 


So shall the works of Genius live sublime, 
When meaner things shall moulder and decay, 
And bid defiance to the hand of time, 
While tyrants fall, or nations pass away. 





ORIGINAL ANAGRAMS. 
BY MISS K. THOMPSON. 
(For the Mirror) 3 
No prayers, Mr. —- 


Merry parson. 
Signor Velluti, of th’ To lute or viol, ah! 


mer. star. 
Si E. sinceramente vero. O, I am sincere, en ve- 
é. 





HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 


(For the Mirror.) 
BELLS. 
Beu. not became 
pn sc aa E towards the 


wooden towers of churches 5 
alone were ordered by the canons to be 
built of stone. ’ 


to gay other hand, at a 
time somewhat later, the citizens of Bour- 
deaux, who had for rebellious behaviour 
besn deprived of their bells, refused to re- 
ceive them again, having never been 80 
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py as since they had been rid of their 
pr rod 


FISH. 


THE means of supplying life with neces. 
saries was but imperfectly n and 
cultivated. The poor Pagans, of Sussex, 
though starving for want of food, knew 
not how to catch any fish except. cels, 
until ye Oe who in 678 took 
shelter in that district,) instructed them 
in ; on He took three hundred 
at a t, and thus su the 
bodily wants of his onthe amnom 
their minds tractable to his doctrines, and 
easily accomplished their conversion. 
STONE AND GLAS8s. 


Stone towards the end of the eleventh 
century, came into use in large buildings ; 
and glass was not uncommon in private 
houses, although looked on as a luxury. 


BOW CHURCH AND BOW BRIDGE. 


Thames was changed during that time; 
by a trench, probably that made by Ca- 
nute from Battersea to Rotherhithe. 

8ST. PAUL’s. e964 
Sr. Pavt’s, in London, having been con. 
sumed by fire, was rebuilt in 1187, and 
the. following year, on’ arches of stone ; 
a wonderful work, say the authors of the 





ON BELLS AND BELL-RINGING. 
(For the Mirror.) i 


Tne origin of bells is v ancient, 
pn he ¢ — = a but those 
a towers m 
Ste of crniech low Gate.” Aillag, We 
Jews it was ordsined by Moses, that the 








lower = of the robe which was worn 
oe igh priest in religious ceremonies, 

Id be adorned with pomegranates, and 
gold bells introduced’ at equal distances. 

robes of the kings of Persia are said 
te:have been adorned in the like manner. 
The Arabian princesses wear on their legs 
large hollow gold rings, filled with small 
flints, which sound like bells when they 
walk ; and these with similar appurten- 
ss, give notice the mistress of the 
house is passing, so that the servants of the 


was with some such design of giv- 
notice that the high priest was pass- 
re Rana he wore little bells at the hem 
“his garment, and it was also a kind of 
roy gmt that aaah about to Panel 
1 sanctuary. In the court of the 
king of Persia, no one entered the apart- 
mentg,.without some. warning ; and thus 
priest, when he entered the 
, desired permission to enter by 
the: sound of his bells, and in so doing 
hhe escaped the punishment of death an- 
nhexed to an indecent intrusion. The 
rophet, Zachary, speaks of bells of the 
which were probably hung to the 
or foreheads of war horses, that 
they might thus be accustomed to noisc.* 
(See Calmet’s Dictionary.) 
Among the, Greeks:tboxe who went the 
nightly watch-rounds in omnes or garrie 
us, carried with them a little bell, 
they rang at each sentry-box. to 
ey soldiers. appointed to watch 
’ ‘A bellman also walked in funeral 
océssions, ata distance before the corpse, 
only to’ keep off the crowd, but to 
ise the flamen dialis + to keep out 
of the way, lest he should be polluted by 
the sight, or by the funeral music. The 


of Proserpine, at Athens, called 
. Mien uis,”" rung a bell to call the 
) sacrifice. The hourof bathing, 


&t, Rome, was announced by the sound of 
a bell, Servants in the houses of. the 
were called up in the maming by 
¢ sound of bells. Bells were hung 
¥pon ape ge chariots, and affixed to 
s necks of criminals going to execution 
—to warn is to avoid so ill an omen 
as the sight of a condemned criminal. 
To this syperstition some ons have 
the custom in England of ring, 
parish bells ‘while a mialefactor is on 
his way to. the. gallows; though others 
have ally sup it was intended 
asa. to all who heard it, admonish- 
®, This is practised in. modern days io waggou, 
horses, to Ini or soothe their labour, for wusic 
Kalb cbgrins to soffen labour. 
~F The daily priest, See Livy. 
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ing them to pray for the passing soul. 
Phedrus mentions bells Pisccam: to the 
necks. of brutes ; taking their bells away 
was — A el and a. the 
beast was thus person who took 
away the bell was to make satisfaction. 
Sheep had them fastened round their 
oy oup.af coveby-oreodinnss Goulet 
by wa or to.direct s! 

unas find their flocks. The first bells 
are said to have been made about the 
year 400, at Nola, in ania, whereof 
St. Paulinus was made bi in 409, at 
least, it is.asserted, he was-the first who 


poses brought them into use in the church. Be- 


fore his time rattles'were used. Ovid, 
Martial, Statius, and others, mention bells, 
under the appellations of tintinnabula, or 
sounding ty The first tunable sect 
of bells in England were hung up in 
Croyland Abbey, in Lincolnshire, 960. 
We do not hear of any bells before the 
sixth century, when they were applied to 
ecclesiastical purposes. In 1010, it is 
said, Lupus, bishop-of Orleans, being at 
Sens, then besieged by the army of 
Clotharius, frighted away the besiegers 
by ringing the bells of St. Stephens. The 
city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its 
bells for rebellion, and’ when it was offer. 
ed to have them restored, the people re. 
fused it, after. having tasted the ease and 
comfort of being freed “‘ from the con- 
stant din and jangling-of bells. Formerly. 
the use of bells waz prohibited in the 
time of mourning... ‘The custom of bless- 
ing bells is. very ancient; + some say this 
custom was introduced by Pope Juhn 
XIII. but it: is: evidently of an older 
—— Nankin was.anciently faw.ous 
for its large bells, but accidents hap 

ing from their enormous weight, 
causéd their disuse. Tie tians have 
none but wooden ones, except one brou: 

by the franks into the, monastery of 
Anthony. In ‘Russia, bells are of an 
enormous. size. One. bell at Moscow 
weighs 127,836 English pounds. It’ has 
pric been esteemed .a meritorious act 
of religion to present ‘a church with bells, 
and the piety of the donor has been estl- 
tated by their magnitude. - According 
to ong of raed Borus por 
nop who gave a 288,000 nds. to 
the cath tal of Moscow, was The’ moet 
pious sovereign of Kussia until he was’ 
surpassed by the empress’ Ann, at whose 


t Schiller, the German poet, wrote a poom 
called: The Song of the Beti. The. casting: of 
hells. is, im§Germwany, an event. of solemnity 
and rejoicing: The ling of a beil-calls to 
mind extraerdinary events, such as birth, mat> 
riage, death, fire, rebellion, &c. &c. 

See Picart's Religious Ceremonies ,pudlished 
at Am:terdain, 1726. 
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expense a bell was cast, weighing 432,000 
which exceeds ta tise Seecy bell 
the known world. This famous bell 

down (the beam to which it was fas- 
tened being burnt) in 1731, and a frag- 
ment was broken off towards the bottom, 
which left an aperture large enough to 
admit two persons abreast, without 
p The Russians are very fond 


i e harmony from them. 
sole excellency consists in striking the 
clapper the est. The changes that 

be rung on bells are truly astonish- 
ing. If it were required to find how 
many changes may be rung on seven bells, 
the answer would. be 5,040. On twelve 
bells it would be 479,001,600. Supposing 
ten to be rung in one minute, 
that is 10+ 12 or 120 strokes in a mi- 
hute, or two strokes in each second of 
then according to this mode of 
take upwards of 
ges on 
If two more bells were 
added, so as to make the whole_numbcr 

een bells, it would require, at the 
same rate of ringing, about 16,575 years 
to ring all the changes on fourteen bells 
but once over. And if the number of 
bells were twenty-four, it would require 
more than 117,000,000,000,000,000 years 


out, and would kill a thousand oe 
tions of them : this is ringing the changes 
eance,°and ‘out Herod’s” 


The preci 
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modding at Ais house at hame.” 
Ps P. T. W.* 


fi 


, 
Pte likewise Sehiller's beaufiful poem, 
The Song of the Beil, translated by Sotheby. 





ns duventions, and Rees's- 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


MitrTow has justly observed that to him 
who has been long pent up in cities, no 
rural object can be presented which will 
not delight and refresh some of his senses, 
and a charms of nature may be 
enjoyed, the healthy breezes of the morn- 
ing may be inhaled, the calm serenity of 
an autumnal evening may cause to glow 
with feelings of delight and rapture, the 
heart of him who is neither naturalist, 
botanist, or philosopher, the mind a 
well as the body may be benefitted b 
change of occupation only, and more so 
by occasional relaxation. The body, we 
find, is generally invigorated and refresh- 
ed by a country visit, whether we intend 
it or not, but whether we shall return tq 
our homes with our minds improved, our 
spirits revived, and our hearts gladdened, 
must mainly depend on ourselves ; let us 
not then scorn the pleasures and attrac- 
tions of rural life if we return from them: 
peevish and disappointed, but let ug 
rather examine if there be not something 
wrong in ourselves that we have been 
thus blind to the numerous enjoyments 
which nature presents. 4 
The man who passes a life of idleness 
in town, and merely exchanges it for a 
life of idleness in the country, will find 
little more than tediousness and vacancy, 
the ‘drowning kittens, and placing duck’s 
eggs under a hen,” may indeed be the 
only novelty of a day, and a very welcome 
relief to his mind, and F2 also who has 
all the best feelings of his nature seared 
by avarice, or whose taste is vitiated by 
the falsely styled pleasures of the gaming: 
table end other midnight revelties of the 
town, will find enough of ennui during 
his ten days’ residence in the country ; to’ 


ch him whose mind and affections aré ab- 


sorbed’ in schemes of future gain, or wea- 
ried with the concerns of his counting- 
house or his shop, to him rural scenery” 
will present few charms, the 

Me smile oe vain ae may’ 

lossom, birds ma le, sore 

waft their As in vain, he heeds 
them not, or if he heeds them at all ‘it ig. 
only with an inveluntary exclamation, a 
transient admiration which dies with the 


’ breath that utters it; but shall the hum- 


ble, untaught peasant live a life of happi- 
ness and Sodaine amid nature’s loveliest. 
séenes, and shall the citizen who would: 
fain boast of superior understanding, not 
taste of her beauties ?- Can he not look 
through nature up to nature’s God ? Oh, 
surely that mind which is rightly dee 
will ‘ever find’ a glow’of devotion in-his 
breast in contemplating the beauties of 
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nature, a8 our -great. moralist, observes, 
“that mind will never be vacant which is 
frequently and statedly‘ called 'to medita- 
tions on eternal interests, nor .can. any 
hour be ong which, is spent in obtaining 
some new qualification for celestial hap- 
piness”—he who visits the country in ex- 
rrp of happiness and tranquillity 
ould yield himself to the objects which 
there surround him, and forget as much 
as possible those duties and avocations 
which occupied him when at home. 
N. 





Grigins and Pubentions. 
» No. X. 


CAPS AND HATS. 
Tue introduction of caps and hats is re- 
ferred to the year 1449, the first seen in 
these parts of the world being at the entry 
of Charles VII. into. Rouen, and from 





men, which trickling into the. sea from 
some subterraneous sources, and then 
mixing with the, vitriolic salts which 
abound in those parts, becomes congealed 
and fixed; the result of which congels- 
tion is amber. However, as good amber 
is found in digging at BS ee her 
from the sea, it is presu to be wholly 
of mineral , atid is a bitumen, once 
liquid, of the naphtha or petroleum 


kind, hardened into its present state bys 


mineral acid of the nature of spirit of 
sulphur, or oil of vitriol; more espe. 
ialty as these substances abound in the 
earth, and an artificial mixture of them 
produce a body very much like native 


pale yellow, but it is 
often made white, sometimes black, and 
in both cases ts rendered opaque by the 
admixture of extraneous bodies. . Some. 
times it is tinged with metalline particles, 
and remains pellucid ; but the most fre- 


And lastly, others will have it a sort of 
bituminous juice which out of 
the bottom of the sea, as does 


i 
i 


f 
: 
i 
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out of the earth in a fluid form, and dis- 
tilling into the “where it hardens and 
on the Poa Whe or is thrown upon 


| 





MEMOIR OF SIR JOHN HAW- 
KINS. 
this 


THE worthy subject of memoir 
born in Levin, an the 30th of March, 
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wp; and..so enormous in its amount, as 
justly to excite resistance. The city of 
, finding it to: rebuild 


the gaol'of Newgate, the expense of which 
ing to their own estimates would 
amount to £40,000, had this year applied 
to Parliament, by a bill brought into the 
House of Commons, in which, on a sug- 
gestion that the county prisoners removed 
to Newgate previous to their trials at the 
Old Bailey, were as two to one to the Lon- 
don prisoners constantly confined there; 
they endeavoured to throw the burthen of 
two-thirds of the expense on the county, 
while they themselves proposed to con- 
tribute one-third only. This attempt the 
magistrates for Mid x thought it their 
duty: to oppose ; and‘ accordingly a vigor. 
ous opposition to it was commenced and 
supported under the conduct of Mr. Haw- 
kins, who drew a oa against the bill, 
and a case fer the county, which was 
printed and distributed amongst the mem- 
of both Houses of Parliament. It was 
the subject of ‘a day’s conversation in the 
House of Lords; and produced such an 
effect in the House of Commons, that the 
city, by its own members, moved: for 
leave to withdraw the bill. 

The success of this opposition, and the 
abilities and spirit with which it was con- 
ducted, naturally attracted towards Mr. 
Hawkins the attention of his fellow ma- 
gistrates ; and the Chairman of :he Quar- 
ter Sessions dying not Jong after, he was 
on the 19th of September 1765, elected 
his successor. 

* Qn: oceasion of actual tumults or ex- 


orice been called into service of great per- 
When the riots at Brent. 


Middlesex election in 1768,-he and some 
of his brethren attended to suppress them ; 
and, in uence of an expected riotous 
assembly of the journeymen' Spitalfields 
weavers in Moorfields, in 1769, the ma- 
gees of Middlesex, and he at their 
ead, with a party of guards, attended to 
oppose them; but the mob, om seeing 
prepared, thought it prudent to dis. 
perse. In these: and other instances, and 
in ‘his conduct as chairman, 

given sufficient proof of his acti- 

vity, résolution, abilities, integrity, and 
loyalty, he on the 2rd of October 1772; 
received’ from his Majesty the honour of 
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terwards did a few more on the republica. 
tion of it in 1778. } 
After sixtéen years’ labour, he in 1776; 
published in 5 vols. quarto, his “* Gene. 
tal History of Music,” (“ replete,” as 
Butler observes, “ with curious informa. 
tion and valuable anecdote,”) which; in 
consequence of permission obtained in 
1773, he dedicated to the king, and pre- 
sented it to him at Buckingham House on 
the 14th of November 1776, when he’ was 
honoured with an audience of considerable 
Tength both from’ the king and queen. 

n 1787, Sir John published his “ Life 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” ‘ which,” says 
Butler, ‘“* whatever some snarling critics 
may say, abounds with literary entertain- 
ment.” With this production he ter- 
minated his literary labours ; and having 
for many years been more particularly- 
sedulous in his attention to the duties of 
religion, and accustomed to spend all his 
leisure from other necessary concerns in 
theologicat and devotional studies he now 
more closely addicted himself to them, 
and set himself to prepare for that event 
which he saw could be at no great distance. 
In this manner he spent his time till about 
the beginning of May 1789, when find- 
ing his appetite failing, he had recourse to 
the waters of the Islington Spa. These 
he drank for a few mornings, but on the. 
14th of that month while he was there, 
he was, it is supposed, seized with a pa- 
falytic affection, as, on his returning to 
his carriage which waited for him, his’ 
servants perceived a visible altcration in 
his face. On his arrival at home he went 
to bed, but got up a few hours after, in- 
tending to receive an old friend, from 
whom he expected a visit in the evening. 
At dinner, however, his disorder return- 
ing, he was led up-to bed; from witieh he 
never rose, on the Zist of the same month, 
=, two in the morning, dying of an 
Pavch” whe the end of this exemplary 
man, in whose character we find’ every 


thing to praise, nothing to condemn. 
- the following fact, which is related in 


the Encyclopedia Britannica, is so highly: 
creditable to the memory of Sir John af 
a magistrate, that I cannot forbear to in- 
sert it :—When first he began to act, he 
formed a resolution of taking-no fees, not 
even the legal and authorized ones, and 
a this method for some time, till 

found that it wa#a temptation to liti- 
gation, and that every trifling ale-house 
quarrel produced an tee chore for 2 


fees, but. them separately ina pursc, 
and at ‘he ta of ev wars Aer Pefore 
he-left the eountry for the winter, he des 
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livered the whole amount to the clergy- 
man of the parish, to be by him distri- 
buted among such of the poor as he 
jedged fit. 

Lamented shade ! can words thy loss proclaim, 
Or paint the greatness of thy never-dying fame ; 
Oh! thou, whose worth no tongue can tell, 
Saint, Christian, best of men, farewell! 


His body was interred in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. He married 
Sidney, gn daughter of Peter 
Storer,.of Highgate, Esq. (with whom 
he had in marriage £10,000,) and by this 
lady left issue two sons and one daughter. 

- Cy. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Bournals. 


SUTTEES IN INDIA. 
A pRoor’ of increasing disgust to the 
practice of the seif-immolation of widows 
onthe part of the natives, appears from 
the fatt, that of ten suttees prevented in 
the Southern Concan, in the year 1819, 
four were dissuaded from their purpose 
F these of villages, or relations of 
intended victims. In another case, a 
widow of a brahmin in the thanah of 
Poree, Calcutta division, in August 1823, 
for the ceremony, and threw 
into the burning pit where the 
body of her husband was consuming, but 
almost immediately leaped out and made 
her escape. She recovered from the burrs, 
and her family did not abjure her, but 

received her as usual. 

- Some of the cases of cremation were at- 
tended with singular circumstances. In 
the zillali of Moorshedabad, a woman of 
the Kaet caste, aged 26, performed the 
rite of ‘anoomarana, her husband having 
died‘at Rajmahal. Endeavours were made 
to dissuade her, but she was determined. 
On the pile, her composure lasted as long 
as the es were confined to her lower 


extremities ; when they reached her breast” 


and face her fortitude-gave way, and, by 
a-violent exertion, she’ disengaged herself 
ftom’ the faggo 


Gide. She, however, insisted on retarning 
to the pile, complained loudly of his in- 
tefposition, broke from’ his hold, endea- 
voured’ to climb up the burning logs, 
invoking’ the aid of her relations, who 
lifted her into the flames, which speedily 
cdtisummed’ her to ashes. The victim of 
was ‘firmly im with 

€ this was’ the 
inearnation. She assured the ma- 
gistate tliat the sacrifice was’ not: terrible 


time of her 


or new to her, as she had performed the 
rite at Benares and Canonga, adding, that 
she knew what her sufferings would be,’ 
andhow they would be recompensed. 

A case in the zillah of Balasore (April, 
1823) shewed the unalterable: i 
as well'as the motives of the victim. The 
suttee was a brahminee, aged 27; she 
replied to the darogah, who attempted to 
dissuade her from burning, in the " 
ing words: “ I burn with the hope ofob= 
taining pardon of my sins along with the 
body of my husband, who, to my fancy, 
it still ‘alive; as, By the death of my 
husband, I consider myself as dead, and 
consequently I feel no in com- 
mitting myself tothe flames; after due 
observance of the rules’ prescribed: by the 
shastres, I shall obtain forgiveness of 
suicide, and free myself of: any like (?) 
attached thereto.” iy 

Amongst the Bombay papers, mention 
is made of a ceremony:-called palashvudee, 
which consists in consecrating an ii ? 
of rice, supposed to be identified with the 
deceased husband, along with. which the 
widow burns. ‘This species of sucrifice' is 
not clogged with the requisites essential 
to the sahamaran or the ancomaran, and 
sanctions an almost unlimited performance 
of suttce. 

-. If the paramount law of India be Ma- 

hommedan, as affirmed by the author of 
‘¢ Observations on the Law and Constitu- 

tion of India,” it seems to be no invasion 

of-the rights of the Hindoos to apply the 

Mussulmian code to these cases, The’ 
magistrate of Ghazeepoore (Mr. Melville) 
seems of this opinion: he ;in a 

letter’ (8th July 1823) to the jadges. of 
the Court of Circuit of Benares, “ I‘ do 
not think any new rules or regulations: 
upon the subject are requisites -Utider 

the Mahommedan law, I’ conceive, any” 
person aiding and ing another’ in 

committing suicide would be panisaable ; : 
all I wish for is, permission ‘to’ carry: into’ 
execution. laws which have been hitherto 

dormant.” 

Asiatic Journal. 


MMisceanies. 


JOE TREFUSIS. 


Jor TREFvs1s was said to be a natural 
son of Oliver Cromwell, but did not scem 
to have atiy resemblance of features with - 
the father, if we may judge by the pic. 
tures and engravings of the protector. 
Joe had a long chin, and naturally a 
most consummate foolish face, by nature 
farmed for suitable characters ; yet a per- 
son of infinite humour and.shrewd con. 
ceit, with a particular tone of-voice and 
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manner that gave a double satisfaction to 


what hesaid. A atrictly to honesty, 
without guile or false % uired 
the a) i = laid sbist Sou lice din 


racter he bore with justice. Joe, by the 
following aecount of himself, must have 


vol a fear began to 
invade him; but when thé ‘man at the 
ead © A sail!’ then, 


but his fears. came to the full height— 
when a ro him, Pa 
performed on 2” Joe replied in 
the affirmative. ‘“ Why then,” replied 


the blunt tar, “to-morrow, if you are not the 


killed by the first broadside, you will see 
the most bloody tragedy you ever saw in 


Joe was so inimitable in dancing the 
clown, that General I 


himself next’ day, and went to 
the castle to return thanks. The General 





1792. vice which it so forcibl e 
ving much increased lately, in- 
duces us to reprint it :— 

“* Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,—I 
have had repeated experience of your abi- 
lities and readiness to discharge every 
part of your duty 5 and I should not have 
solicited your attention touching the im- 
portance of the service in which you are 
about to engage, were it not for one evil 
that is daily increasing ; and if anything 
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can be done to restrain the progress of it, 
it would be doing a most essential service 
to the public. evil that I mean is 
that of excessive gambling, and the 
number of houses that are kept on foot 
for that destructive vice. 

“ This evil is not confined to those who 
are guilty ; but what is to be lamented, it 
also extends to their innocent families, as 
we see by daily experience. It is a prac. 
tice which extinguishes every generous 
principle in the minds of those who are 
addicted to it; for certainly nothing can 
be more ungenerous, more unfeeling, and 
more immoral, than for a number of per- 
sons-to méet under the semblance of 
friend!y intercourse, and to use their ut- 
Most endeavours to reduce each other, as 
well as their families, to be; and 
ruin. ‘This estranges who 
are guilty of it from the society of their 
own families, which ought to be the seat 
of domestic happiness, in order to enjoy 

i which arises from 
the of cards. It seems strange that 
men can barter their real happiness for so 
unsubstantial a gratification. 

“ ager ac the habit of excess and in- 
ebriety, a practice disgraceful 
to arational being, is still in its conse. 

uences a less destructive crime; for, 
gh the individual is likely to put an 

end to his own existence, that is, perhaps, 
but a small loss, and he may e room 
for a worthy successor; but a man who 
has fallen into the habits of gaming, pro- 
bably pg behind him no other 
legacy to children but and 
want, and the painful peel wal of 
their father’s vices and folly ; and what- 
ever virtues his ts May possess, 


t are left without the opportunity of 
icine deamee into the world, and 


without that improvement of knowledge 
mi 


and education, w ight enable them 
to be useful and ornamental to their 
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the ‘design. was. to set at nought his 


‘Majesty's paternal and gracious inten- 
ome. ; 


“ Gentlemen, the lgpecnae 
been sensible of the tendency ot tie 
pernicious vice; accordingly, we find 
that even so long ago as Henry VIII. 
laws have been enacted to discountenance 
and punish this vice (see 33 Henry VIII. 
9 Ann, and 8 George II.) These are the 
i acts of parliament that bave 
made on this subject. Now, Gen- 
tlemen, to be sure the law in this case, if 
it were put in strict execution, might be 
sufficient to check this growing evil; but 
= aware that it can only be bs ea ed 
a grand jury to present such things 

as shall . brought gee to me eg 
ledge. But I hope the persons who are 
possessed of that knowledge will have 
public virtue enough to bring it before 
you, and stand forth to prosecute; such 
will merit the warmest thanks of their 
pore At all events, such as are en- 
with the office of magistrates 

ought to attend to his Majesty’s procla- 
imation, to be strict and vigilant, and to 
refase to aye licenses to any of those 
houses, when they have reason to suspect 
such practices are carried on; and 

we should not be able to do so 

Touch as we could wish, we should do all 





THE GOODWIN SANDS. 
‘@eodwin Sands, which have ex- 


eight mijes from the coast. The length 
the sand is about ten miles, and the 
kr grab gre hing beara hei 

ft, fluid, porous, s, but withall 
tenacious matter, than the neighbourin 


consequently of such a quality, 
a 


i 


off, the na- 
such as to swallow 
es in a few hours; 
surf which breaks u 


eg 

Hi 
it 
38 


by the loss of the 1 


strikes upon it there is i 
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the tremendous waves which, with a west 
wind, the worst that can‘blow at ‘that 
spot, hurried the Ogle Castle to destruc- 
ion, and her ig crew to a me- 
lancholy death, when almost by na 
of their destined port. When the wate 
by Sof otha aera 
y ‘firm, so tha 
land, and stay for hours ed ag oh | 
summer; in cricket-matches . have 
— played upon —— woe to those 
who do not quit at Pp 
for in a vent short tiene they borseonb 
quick-sand, and float to and fro with the 


wayes, and then they retite a settle 
as before. When the Trinity House, 
some years since, formed a to 


erect a light-house upon them, the engi- 
neers employed, penetrated to a ni 
depth wi eir — augurs, but they 
could reach no _ vont ete 
spongy materials r to such a depth. 

to Seeder the design utterly impracticable, 
and a floating light was in’ cotisequence 
established. On the 26th of November, 


caused by the. sea’s them at the 
time of thint terrible im the 
reign of king William Rufus, or Héary 


win’s, which no vessel ought 
to pass without a pilot. 





STEAM ENGINES IN LANCA. | 
SHIRE: 








cashire, in September, 1825, is copied 
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the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
d. 


from Baines’s History of Lancashire:— and Irelan 























No. of {Horse 
Engines, Power. 
Ashton-under-Line 34 840 
Blackburn .................. 31 408 
Bolton (and vicinity) ......| 83 {1,604 
Bay ( (and poere md . oi 571 
Bury (townshi 5 205 
Chorley (parish) : 11 187 
Clitheroe 5 110 
Colne 8 87 
Haslin 3 64 
Kirkham 1 45 
Lancaster (township) canal . 6 147 
Leigh (parish)............... 16 286 
Liverpool {ef shore) ...... 73 =| 1,030 
: afloat, in steam 
BUI atescsonetsh sh 79 |3,931 
Manthester ) ~ 8 apie 212 | 4,875 
Middleton (township)...... 3 82 
Oldham (and vicinity) ...| 96 | 2,061 
IIE ce ao once -nconpoqor nate 5 57 
i eae 44 981 
Rochdale (and vicinity)... 57 | 1,048 
St. Helen’s (and vicinity) | 69 | 1,369 
Stayley Bridge............... 29 773 
Todmorden ..............++++ 13 210 
Dverstone ................-++ | 27 
Warrington ................+- 17 334 
hh pe pe oleae: $2 597 
Stockport ................00++ 67 | 1,965 
TEE co Rarsierecr-ste 1048 |23894 











about'l00 collieries ; making upwards of 


600 establishments ; the principal part of 
i by steam, and to sup- 
ply the deficiency there are many steam 
engines in other concerns not enumerated 
above: :Assuming, then, that there are 
6NO ‘édditional steam engines, at an 
average of 15 horse, power each, the 
will. be in the manufacturing 
one quoted Rae! 1,048 + gues of 

23,894 horse power ; in other 
of the county, 600 engines of 7,500 Porse 
er. . Total 1,548 engines, 31,394 

Forse power 

Of the above mechanical force the 
of — horses eyaaniy _ 

joyed in spinning of cotton, 
— yielding, with the aid of machi- 
nery, as much yarn as 1,066 persons pro- 
duced 50 years ago without it; so that 
the quantity of yarn now spun daily in 
Lancashire, by: steam, is as much as 
could have been spun. with the distaff and 
the spindle by 21,320,000 persons—an 
amount equal to the total population of 


Be 


Estimating the consumption of each 
horse power at 180Ibs. of daily, and 
the working days at 300 in the year, the 
result will be, that the, steam engines at 
work in this county consume 756,820 
tons of coal yearly. 





CURIOUS LEGAL OPINION. 


THE following novel case was submitted 
to Mr. Gurney, the Counsel, for his 
opinion :— 

* Case for the opinion of Mr. G.— 
Emma, the daughter of W. and A. G., 
was born after the house clock had struck 
and while the h clock was striki 
and before St. Paul’s had begun to stri 
twelve, on the night of the 4th of Janu. 
ary, 1815. As there are great estates in 
the family it may be of some importance 
to ascertain whether the said Emma was 
born on the 4th or 5th of January. Your 
opinion is therefore requested whether 
the proper evidence is that given by the 
house Zatg the parish clock, or the me- 
tropolitan clock.” 

“% Answer.—This is a case of great 
importance and some novelty, but I do 
not think I should be much assisted in 
deciding it by reference to the ponderous 
folios under which my sielves groan. 
The nature of testimony is to be con- 
sidered with reference to the subject to 
which it is applicable. The testimony of 
the house clock is, I think, applicable 
only to domestic—imostly culinary pur- 
poses. “It is the guide of the cook with 
reference to the hour of dinner, but it 
cannot be received as evidence of the 
birth of a child. The clock at the next 
house goes slower or faster, and a child 
born at the next house at the same mo- 
ment may, according to the clock at that 
next house, be born on a different day. 
The reception of such evidence wi 
lead to thousands of inconsistencies and 
inconveniences. The hial clock is 
much better evidence, I should think 
that it ought to be received if there were 
no better; but it is not to be put in com- 
petition with the metropolitan clock; 
where that is present it is to be received 
with implicit acquiescence, It speaks in 
a tone of authority, and it is unquestion- 
ably testimony of great weight. 1 am 
therefore of opinion that Miss Emma G. 
was. born on the 4th of January, 1815, 
and that she will attain her majority the 
instant St. Paul’s clock strikes twelve on 
the night of the 3rd of January, 1636.” 
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SWIFT OUTWITTED. 
Swrrt, Arbuthnot, and Parnell, taking 


by a private way, (suspecting their friend's 
to nfo BI Lordship of their 


apprehensions. The man arrived time 
enough to deliver his m before 
Swift made his appearance. His Lord- 
ship then recollecting that he had never 
the small-pox, ¢! ae of the os 
stratagem :—Seei im coming up 
ie cee hn Tan jet" to a wih ho 
expressed his happiness at the sight o 
him ; “ but I as mortified at one cir- 
” continued his Lordship, “ as 
it must deprive me of the pleasure of your 
company ; there ia a raging small-pox in 
tlie house. I beg, however, that you will 
accept of such accommodation as a small 
house at the bottom of the Avenue can 
afford you.” Swift was forced to comply 
with this request ; and in this solitary 
situation, fearful of speaking to any person 
around him, he was served with dinner. 
In the evening the wits thought proper 
to release him, by going down to him in 
a body, to inform him cf the deception, 
and to tell him that the first best room, 
and bed in the house were at his service. 
Swift, though he might be inwardly cha- 
gtined, deemed it prudent to join in the 
gh against him ; they adjourned to the 
mansion house, and spent the evening in 
a manner easily to be conceived by those 
who are in the least acquainted with the 


brilliancy of their characters. 





THE CAMELEON. 


Tux following is an extract of a letter 
from 


Madagascar, a large island in the 
Indian Ocean, published in the Salem 
Register :— 


Among the curiosities which I saw at 
Fort Dauphin, was'the Cameleon. I had 
a number of them which I kept for some 
time. They are shaped like a lizard, 
except that the back is not so flat. I have 
seen them from two to thirteen or four- 
teen inches long. - The g colour 
of the chameleon is green, or a yellowish 
green.—When excluded from the light 


389 
for a short tune, they appear of a dark 
chocolate colour. ‘They certainly have 


the property of assuming, in some degree, 
the colour of what they are on 3 
but for instance, though I them 
on white paper, I never saw them turn 
white. The most remarkable thing in 
this animal js; the construction its 
eyes, which are placed in little movable 
globes in the head, which globes turn 
every way, and project a little, so that the 
creature, with one eye turned forward, 
and the other backward, can see ev: 
thing around it, without turning the head, 
which it is incapable of doing, except in 
a very smiall degree. 


The Gatherer. 


* tam bat a Gatherer and disposer of other 


men’s stulf.”---¥ otton. 





IN THE CHURCH-YARD. OF 
HATFIELD, HERTS. 


THE world’s a city full of crooked streets 
And death the market-place where all 


men meet. 
If death were merchandize, that men could 


buy, 
The rich would always live, the poor must 
die. 





_ IN THE CHURCH-YARD OF 
DARTFORD, KENT. 
WE all must die we know full well, 
But when or where no one can tell ; 
Strive, therefore, to live godly still, 
Then welcome death, come when ft will. 
A PEDESTRIAN. - 





Lorp Bripprort, when he com- 
manded the Channel fleet; was called the 
‘* whiting-catcher,” from his being so 
often in Port. » At_a- dinner given by the 
mayor of Plymouth, -he said “‘ Captain 
Trowbridge, I suppose you have na ob- 
jection to fill a bumper to the health of 
the commander-in-chief.” “"Not any,” 
replied the captain, “‘ but hand me the 
claret, for I am quite tired of drinking 
him in port” 





EPIGRAM. 
Quvorts astarved toa thievish spark, 
Who omar his house for money in the 
Forbear your pains, my friend, and go 


away ; 
You'll not find now, what I can’t in the 
day. e 
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LINES ON A WINDOW. 
BY A LADY. 


Tax power of love shall Hever wound . 


~w he sasaits me with his fiercest dart. 
THE ANSWE 


The ‘bas her resolution spoken, 
Yet’ mend me ee 





.REV. ROWLAND HILL’S PUN. 


Te se Reverend gentleman wh at college, 

had a conversation with some of his com. 
panions on the power. of the letter H, 
when it .was contended tbat it was no 


sland took. the. side of 
section, ad incised ie 





“NAUTICAL EPITAPHS. 


fey 


HORSLYDOWN. 
(For. the Mirror.) —- 
1. Gn Captein ——, who qrarenadas. 


Faring exeeto gore that st Gear. 
My Sw woacie'd with 
Pog, yhen the Seviaur pw al 
vadhen end indeed. 
enits Of or (Be t 
6? ‘waves 
Baeptis St bot, by God's deere, 

"s 
Teepoartace Gace. 


bere-at an anchor I do lie, 


Im the same church-yard-is the toring 
Welsh epitaph; with a translation of wh 
cohneeey eng 


Poy Card your readers t Gwylim Sais 


Dan wens es mae oe Gradd mewn Gro 
Arwailod 


rvy heno 
Holl T hyd d Coe Draain Dro 
Nesch haidyw chwi DDwech iddo. 
_. Cravis. 
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Me: Eoree eA Pa 
sneer Soe 


Hear |: the bones of Mary: Rogers, 
who kA thi world a.D. 1692 ; she was 
, & goode mother, wifee, and daughterr. 
Al goud as 
fimdaten ie” 

is down, 


aS at omnes 
ve left your 

Remember soon sea edlae wo high 
From all your see tert tees 


. Prey, goud fishermen, stop and drop a tear, 


For.we hay. lost his company heres 
And where he’s 


we cannottell > 
> But me-hope far The weed Ball.®, 
The Lord be with bimz ‘ X 


1. THE tHURCH-YaRD OF 97. 30R¥, | 


ok 
ee 


3. 
BP oatiecind Af four wives, who 
sis come an ft 
the last, ae 


Dear wives, if. you and i shall all-go to 
Fie haf be blest, for then we shall be 


ry liam Joy Horne, carpenter, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





just 
given in No. CLXVII. of the Mszzoz..- - 

A view of the New Buildings for the High 
School of Edinburgh, with an historical descrip- 
tien, in our next. 

Mr, Hayter’s original plan for « Mace in os 
early Number. . 

Magy of our correspondents wi.l find their in- 
quiries answered by the insertion of their com- 
munications.ia our present Number. Others 
shall receive answers in our next; in the meea 


~ time we thank them all sincerely. 
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